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Assyro-Babylonian Divination. 

Another excellent work on the subject has been given to the 
world by Dr. Alfred Boissier.' It contains a large selection of 
cuneiform texts, with transcriptions and translations. They 
demonstrate that, notwithstanding their civilization and great 
advances in learning, the minds of the wisest among the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians were full of gross, childish superstitions. 
The volume commences with presages drawn from animals. 
It was unlucky in certain months to meet with a serpent; in 
general, it was a bad sign to cross the path of one of these rep- 
tiles. The sting of a scorpion could be cured by incantations. 
The patient must take from the foot of a mountain, seven 
grains of wheat, which placing in his mouth, he shall plunge 
seven times into the river, and before the seventh plunge shall 
spit it out—(p. 8). A study of these cuneiform texts serve a 
very useful purpose in regard to the Bible in showing the in- 
feriority of this highly-civilized people, in these matters, to 


1 «« Choice de Textes relatifs 4 la Divination Assyro-Babylonienne,” rogo. 
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those who had been slaves in Egypt, while Assyria was becom- 
ing the foremost nation of the world. Side-by-side with these 
childish methods of divination, we might place, by the way of 
contrast, the stern prohibitions of the Mosaic law against these 
practices. Divination is denounced as an “abomination to 
Yahveh.” such as caused destruction to the Canaanites;’ and it 
is afterwards enumerated as one of the principal sins which 
caused the ruin of Israel and Judah.* 

The series of texts on augueries drawn from examination of 
slaughtered animals at the moment of immolation are a strik- 
ing commentary on, and confimation of Ezekiel 21:21-23, where 
the king of Babylon is said to have stood “at the head of two 
ways, to use divination” by this and other means.‘ 

If a sheep devoured its lamb, it meant that the enemy would 
devour the riches of the country.’ Various auguries are de- 
rived from the movements of the victim during sacrifice as to 
the goodwill of the god, his pardon of sins, victory or other- 
wise, over the enemies of the worshipper.’ Then follows a 
series of presages from sheep bearing lions, oxen, dogs or 
jackels. If the lion which has been brought forth in this as- 
tonishing manner, has the eye of an ass, there will be a great 
famine in the country, and likewise if the lion has the jaws of 
an ox. If it has the face of a gazelle the taxes will be dimin- 
ished. If it has the eye of pig, the princess will die.’ 

Various auguries are drawn from dogs. If a dog entersa 
palace and lies on a throne, the palace will be overthrown; if it 
lies on a table the palace will be delivered to the enemy. Ifa 
white dog enters a temple its foundations will be permanent; if 
a black dog, the opposite; if a red or yellow dog, the temple 


2Deut. 18: 10-12. 


32 Kings 17:17. 


‘Ibid p. 12. 


S Ibid p. 14. 
‘Ibid pp. 17, 18. 


‘Ibid p. 24. 
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will prosper; if a colored dog enter the temple, it will be loved 
of its gods." The auguries drawn from pigs are often similar. 

Pyromancy, or auguries drawn from fire, was also practiced 
among the Babylonians.’ They observed the different 
colors of the flame or of the smoke, or counted the 
number of small tongues of flame. In these the god 
Nuskee played the part of transmitting the will of the 
king to the god Bél. If the flames of the fire were green, the 
master and mistress of the house would have cause for mourn- 
ing. If the flame divided itself into four, the house would be 
destroyed. If the flame divided itself into five, the sons of the 
house would be divided during the lifetime of their father. If 
the flame divided into seven, the man of the house would be 
forsaken by his god, etc. 


Those who desired revelations, slept in certain temples in 
order to have prophetic dreams. Ifthe god answered “yes” 
in a dream once, it signified realization of the man’s desire, but 
if twice, it signified “corruption”; if three times, the answer 
was confirmed. If the god answered “no,” once, it signified 


non-realization of desire, if twice, realization." 

Various auguries were drawn from rivers. If the river in 
creases during the month Nisan, and appears the colorof blood, 
there will be death in the country. If the river is like black 
blood, th harvest of the country will not prosper. If the river 
is like black clay, the harvest of the country will be abund- 
ant." 

We have in these inscriptions a remakable confirmation of 
the numerous allusions in Scripture to Babylonian enchant- 
ments and sorcerers. For example, in Isaiah 47:9 et seq. their 
destruction on this account is predicted: “in a moment, in one 
day”—for the multitude of thy sorceries, and for the great 
abundance of thine enchantments. “Thou art reared in the 

8Ibid p. 34. 

®*Tbid p. 169. 

10 [bid p. 176. 
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multitude of thy counsels. Let now the astrologers, the star- 
gazers, the monthly prognosticators stand up and save thee 
from these things that shall come upon thee.” 

For their ignorance and superstition they were held respon- 
sible, because “the invisible things of God” are clearly seen, 
being perceived through the things that are made. Because 
that which may be known of God is manifest in them; for God 
manifested it unto them: therefore they are without excuse in 
that they “become vain in their reasonings and their senseless 
heart was darkened.” "* These inscriptions prove how truly it 
may be said of them that that: “ Professing themselves to be 
wise, they become fools.” One inscription refers to unnatural 
sins (p. 254) such as were punished with death under the Le- 
vitical Law." 

There is also frequent reference to the unnatural gendering 
of animals (pp. 12, 253, 254), and as a vast number of auguries 
are dependent on such unnatural unions, it would certainly 
appear that they occurred without restriction, if they were not 
actually encouraged (pp. 24, 25). These abominations were 
likewise prohibited by the Mosaic Law," which is again another 
proof of the superiority of the Levitical statutes over the laws 
of Babylon or Assyria. 

So that the study of these inscriptions is useful in supplying 
many indirect proofs both of Bible superiority and Bible accur- 
racy. On page 152, there is a very interesting reference to 
Cain, which is worth quoting.» The god Nergal, this cruel 
god, the god of murder, par excellence, is the hero of a legend, 
which has some point in common with that of Cain. Our 
author, quoting from Theodore bar Khoune on the sect of the 
Nergalians, says: ‘Their sect came from Cain. Ater the 
death of Cain, his sons met together and said: The spirit of 
our father Cain has no repose on the earth, for it fears and 


——E 
12 Romans 1:19 et seq. 
81 Levit. 20:11-17. 


14 Lev. 19:19. 


18 Op. cit. p. 152. 
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trembles because of the murder of Abel. They made a ‘naos’ 
and placed food thereon, so that the spirit of Cain might come 
and reside thereon. They gave to their father, Cain, the name 
of Nerig, because they said their father desired repose.” Ne- 
rig is an abridged from of Nergal."* It will be a glad day for 
the Christian archeologist when we are able to locate the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs in contemporary history. We hail with joy 
the slighest approach to such a consummation. 


16 Inscriptions Mandaites des coupes de Khouaber p. 228. 


Henry Proctor. 


Dr. Bilprecht and the Nippur Cablets. 


At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society at 
Springfield, Rev. Dr. John P. Peters gave a detailed story of 
the Nippur tablets, and the claims of Prof. Hilprecht were 
shown to be wholly untenable. 

Dr. Peters said in part: “ Writing in 1897, as a result of my 
own investigation and the investigation of Prof. Hilprecht up 
to that date, I reported in my “Nippur” that in general the 
tablets found in the excavations conducted on that hill were of 
the ordinary so-called contract variety, transactions of barter, 
sale and the like. In March, 1890, work on this hill was stopped 
and no further work was undertaken there until the autumn of 
1899, almost 10 years later. No finds of any importance were 
made until about January, 1900, and then at a depth of from 20 
to 24 feet, Haynes began to discover tablets in large numbers. 
According to his account, this deposit was far the largest dis- 
covered. It occurred to him as a possibility that he had dis- 
covered the temple library, and he so wrote to Dr. Hilprecht at 
Bosrah. By the close of February this find of tablets was 
worked out, and on Dr. Hilprecht’s arrival, March 1, 1900, all 
the tablets discovered there had been already boxed with the 
exception of about 20 specimens. It is not impossible that a 
few tablets were discovered on this hill afterward, but if so 
they were very few in number. Such I believe is a correct 
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statement of the excavations conducted in the southeast triang- 
ular mound at Nippur, which has leaped into fame as the site 
of the temple library. 

Reference was made to Prof. Hilprecht’s “ Explorations in 
Bible Lands during the r9th Century,” published in 1903, in 
which he undertook to give a history of the excavations. at 
Nippur from the outset. This portion of the work—“ The ex- 
cavations in Assyria and Babylonia’—was republished in 1904 
as‘an official publication of the department of archeology of the 
university of Pennsylvania. There were, Dr. Peters, said, four 
publications in all by Dr. Hilprecht, in which we have practi- 
cally the same description of the temple library, its discovery 
and its contents. Statements made by Prof. Hilprecht con- 
cerning his first visit to Nippur as a member of the first uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania expedition to Babylonia were discred- 
ited by Dr. Peters. Prof. Hilprecht was said never to have 
submitted to the director any such theory as he states about 
the possibilities of the large triangular southeast mound, nor 
were excavations commenced at his request, nor were they in 
any way under his control. “No member of the expedition 
with whom I have been able to communicate.” Dr. Peters 
said, “has any recollection of a presentation by Dr. Hilprecht 
at that time of any such theory, and there exists what seems 
to be satisfactory incidental proof that he either had no such 
idea he kept it very closely to himself and later abandoned it.” 

After explaining his own connection withthe work and that 
of Prof. Hilprecht and Dr. Haynes, Dr. Peters considerd 
specimens given in the form of photographic reproductions by 
Prof. Hilprecht as objects found in that part of the library 
which deals with the library proper and temple schools. The 
astronomical tablet was said not to have been dug up at Nip- 
pur at all. It was brought from an antiquity dealer in Bagdad. 
One of the multiplication tablets was dug up in the second 
expedition, and the other is shown by the museum make to 
have been purchased by Noorian for the expedition in 1889. 
Both the clay bas-reliefs were dug up at Nippur during the 
fourth expedition, but both before the work was begun on the 
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tablet hill. The hexegonal clay prism was discovered not on 
the fourth expedition, but on the third conducted by Dr. 
Haynes, and not on the tablet hill at all. The same was also 
said to be true of the round practice tablet. In other words: 
of the eight illustrations which from the text would appear to 
be illustrations of the older temple library in the northeast 
section of the hill, that is, that portion of the library which was 
destroyed before the time of Hammurabi, and the remains of 
which were discovered some 24 feet beneath the surface of the 
ground by Haynes, not a single illustration represents an ob- 
ject found in the temple library or anywhere on the tablet hill. 
Referring to the famous Lushtamar tablet, Dr. Peters said 
that for some reason Prof. Hilprecht and the authorities of the 
Philadelphia museum have refused to have the clay envelope 
opened, which might throw light on it. In all probability it 
never came from Nippur at all. He said in closing that “our 
information as to the contents of Dr. Haynes’s discovery are so 
imperfect that it is absolutely impossible for any one, Dr. 
Hilprecht included, to make at the present moment an asser- 
tion that those deposits did not constitute a temple library. 
We must await their examination. Unfortunately the method 
in which these discoveries have been handled is such that it 
appears to be impossible to rely upon statements made by Dr. 
Hilprecht, unless supported by such manifest and palpable 
proof that his statement can be checked and verified by others. 
This is doubtless a strong statement to make, but I venture to 
think that the evidence which I have presented justifies it.” 


Che Hilprecht Cabiets. 

Testimony of an interesting character as given by Dr. Hugo 
Radan in favor of Professor Hilprecht, about whose work 
controversy has raged so violently of late. 

Dr. Radan is well fitted to discuss the subject, both by his 
training and his original researches. He received his degrees 
of A. M. and Ph. D. from Columbia University. While hold- 
ing an honorary fellowship in Assyriology he studied under 
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Professor Hilprecht. He also studied abroad, in Munich, in 
Gottingen and in Berlin under eminent scholars. 

Among Dr. Radan’s published works are “ Early Babylonian 
History,” “ Bil, the Christ of Ancient Times,” and “ The Baby- 
lonian Trinity the Prototype of the Christian.” 

In regard to the Hilprecht dispute Dr. Radan says:—“ The 
two salient points are, ‘Is Hilprecht the discoverer of a library 
at Nippur?’ and, second, ‘Is this library a temple library?’ 

“ Having considered these two features and answered them 
affirmatively, we are further confronted by the contention that 
Professor Hilprecht employed unscientific and careless meth- 
ods in having referred to three tablets, two of which are 
reproduced in his book as Nippur tablets, whereas the same 
were actually bought and not excavated by the professor in 
person. These tablets are those which have figured most 
prominently in all discussions of the subject and are now 
known as the astronomical tablet, the Noorian tablet and the 
Lushtamar tablet. 

“As to the existence of the library, it is my expert opinion 
that this fact cannot be seriously challenged. I have formed 
my opinion from primary evidence and am not following what 
has been told me by others. I drew my deductions from a 
careful and minute examination of the tablets which were 
excavated at Nippur by the University of Pennsylvania experts. 
I personally examined nearly three hundred of these tablets. 
The total collection comprises some seventeen to eighteen 
thousand, but the time at my disposal did not permit me to 
examine this enormous collection, which would be almost the 
work of a lifetime. 

“The tablets I examined were selected at random from the 
entire collection. The collection is made up of specimens 
obtained by the first, second, third and fourth University of 
Pennsylvania expeditions, but by far the largest majority of 
those I examined were collected by the fourth expedition, 
which was under the immediate charge of Professor Hilprecht, 
and the tablets which were collected by this expedition exhib- 
ited ina much more marked degree the nature of what we 
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would naturally have expected to find in a temple library. The 
fact of the existence of a library was forced upon me by my 
acquirement of the knowledge of the variety of subjects in- 
cluded in this collection of tablets, viz., there were tablets 
appertaining to religion, history, astronomy, astrology, mathe- 
matics, surveying drawing, linguistic subjects, school exercises, 
consisting of copies made by the pupils, bilingual texts, sylla- 
baries, &c. The existence of such a variety of subjectsina 
collection like this should prove conclusively even to the lay 
mind that these tablets must have constituted a library. 

“T think the facts I have referred to are sufficient to convince 
any one of the existence of a library at Nippur. If there are 
any doubting Thomases, let me refer them to the collection of 
tablets to be found in the British Museum known as the library 
of Ashurbanipal, King of Assyria, about 650 B.C. It will 
remove any lingering doubt as to the existence of a library at 
Nippur. The Ashurbanipal library was excavated at Nineveh 
in the years 1850-53 by Layard and Rassam, and among the 
tablets found were certain religious, astronomical and astro- 
logical tablets, which were marked ‘copies from the orignal in 
the Temple Library of Bel, at Nippur.’ 

“In regard to the question whether or not such a library was 
in fact a Temple library we should first consider that in each 
of the ancient cities of Babylonia there was but one. temple 
with its one supreme god. Each city worshipped its god under 
its own particular name, that of Nippur being Bel. Each city 
had its temple devoted to the worship of its god, but such an 
institution was by no means exclusively an ecclesiastical one, 
but was also the seat of learning of that city. The temple was 
in charge of the priests, who in addition to performing their 
religious functions, instructed the inhabitants in learning. 

“The exact method of instruction we do not as yet know, 
that they did instruct. “That it was a species of ‘school’ is 
indicated by the tablets made by children, containing the 
duplication of copies. That the priests were the instructors is 
also shown by the fact that tablets apparantly intended for the 
priests exclusively were found in conjunction with the school 
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tablets, such as incantations. The nature of the tablets con- 
vinces me that their peculiar use was for the temple. 

“There is a vast number of incantation tablets. These con- 
tained the formulas which were to be recited by the priests to 
drive out evil spirits which were supposed to inhabit the body 
of any person afflicted with a malady. These sufferers would 
make known their ills to the priests, who would, by means of 
certain rites prescribed on the tablets, try to drive out the 
cause of all sickness—the evil spirit. Other religious tablets 
included hymns, praises, invocations, prayers, &c. 

“It seems to be the desire of Professor Hilprecht’s detractors 
to make him prove a negative, whereas I contend that the bur- 
den of proving that he is in error is upon the shoulders of those 
who have accused him. This is not only in accordance with all 
principles of law, as I understand them, but, to my mind, is 
simply common sense. There is no doubt but that each city 
had its sole god; that but one temple was erected therein to 
the worship of that god, and, all things pointing to the exist- 
ence of a library at Nippur, it is but reasonable to assume that 
it is the library of that temple erected to the worship of the 
God Bel of Nippur. 

“If those who have attacked Professor Hilprecht’s conclu- 
sions are possessed of the peculiar knowledge that there were 
two or more rival gods of Nippur, in whose honor two or more 
rival temples were erected, it seems unfortunate in the interest 
of science that they have so long suppressed this valuable 
information and not presented the proofs thereof. Of course 
there was more than one god in this city, but only one unriv- 
alled one. The god in each city had his court of minor gods, 
but they were never dignified by the erection of a temple in 
their honor, their hightest homage consisting in the construc- 
tion of a shrine in the temple erected to the omnipotent head. 

“It is surprising how many persons seem unmindful of the 
fact that in this collection the University of Pennsylvania is 
the proud possessor of one of the most ancient and extraordi- 
nary historical treasures owned anywhere in the world. 

“It is even more surprising to me, as an outsider, that in 
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Philadelphia, the city of its custody, all hands ere not raised in 
support of the work Professor Hilprecht has done, rather than 
tongues employed in criticism. To anyone familiar with the 
facts such a situation is attributable toa condition of ignorance 
founded on a net-work of malicious and jealous fabrications, 
rather than the expert judgment of those who are best able to 
speak. 


“T have no interest in the present controversy and although 
I studed under Professor Hilprecht, I also studied under Hom- 
mel, Wellhausen and Delitzsch in Germauy, and have not seen 
nor corresponded with Professor Hilprecht during the last five 
years, so that no one can say that I am a partisan, excepting 
through indignation caused by what I believe to be most unjust 
accusations. 

“Before any organized expedition was made into the city of 
Nippur by the University of Pennsylvania other explorers had 
been upon the field and had excavated for one or two weeks at 
Nippur, and were rewarded by finding some tablets. It is also 
known that Arabs excavated in the ruins of Nippur, and is it 
not more than probable that they also found tablets? Is it not 
reasonable to assume that some of these tablets fell into the 
hands of dealers at Bagdad or travelling scholars, and thus 
found their way to London? It is a notorious fact that Arabs 
are instinctively thievish and furthermore that some represen- 
tatives of this race invariably accompany the Europeans in all 
their expeditions in Babylonia, and such being the fact it re- 
quires no stretch of the imagination to conclude that there are 
‘stray’ tablets in existence. 

“Whether or not the three tablets in question came from 
Nippur is a matter which can only be determined by expert 
testimony on this subject, and expert testimony on this subject 
is as valuable and reliable as the opinion of experts on the value 
of land, the authenticity of a coin, the age of a tree, the country 
from which a precious stone may have come and other subjects 
too numerous to mention. That Professor Hilprecht is a— 
nay, the foremost—expert on this subject I stoutly proclaim. 

“Dr. Peters makes the point that it was not right for Pro- 
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fessor Hilprecht, being a member of the expedition of which 
Dr. Peters was the head, to purchase behind his back, so to 
speak, and from an Arab employed by the expedition, a tablet 
which he (Hilprecht) knew to have been stolen, as this would 
encourage larceny on the part of the naturally thievish Arabs. 

“My answer to that is that we should consider the alterna- 
tives with which Professor Hilprecht was confronted at that 
moment. Was he to purchase the tablet and thus save it for 
the University of Pennsylvania, or allow it to be retained by 
the Arab to sell to some other institution of learning? 

“Considering that these tablets were expertly identified as 
Nippur tablets, was it at all necessary to state in the book that 
they were bought, any more than it was necessary to state 
from whence they last came, or through whose hands they had 
passed or the price paid for them, any more than it would have 
been necessary to give the names of the individual Arabs who 
dug up each particular tablet and to record the hour of the day, 
at which each specimen was excavated?” 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


“The Painted Tombs at Marissa” is a remarkable volume. 
It is remarkable that an American, Dr. Peters of New York, 
and a German, Dr. Hiersch of Munich, found themselves in 
Jerusalem at the very time when these tombs were being rifled 
and disfigured, and that they went at once to study and save 
them. Itis remarkable that a photographer, Mr. Raad, was 
able to get so perfect copies of paintings and inscriptions by 
flashlight. It is remarkable that the Dominican fathers so 
cordially co-operated in drawing and dechiphering. It is re- 
markable that the government so promptly defended the paint- 
ings from further injury from fanatical Moslems. It is re- 
markable that the whole story should be so fully told by the 
discoverers and so many plates be made in color when they 
had separated to their homes. Nothing but the energy of the 
Fund and of Mr. Stanley A. Cook as editor could have pro- 
duced this perfect record. There has been long delay nec es 
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sarily, but the book is now out and is worthy of the highest 
praise. 

The four painted tombs are fully set forth with full descrip- 
tive pages and with colored plates. Every inscription has been 
diligently studied and most of the fifty-eight have been read. 
Not the least interesting part in the introductory chapter, 
which modestly tells the adventurous work of the explorers. 
All details of history are carefully worked out and this artistic 
work is placed in the second century, B.C. How it came that 
Sidonious was living in Micalis old home is clearly explained. 
It is clearly indicated that the interest in Palestinian research 
has been greatly stimulated by this discovery. And again the 
need of prompt work by scholars is amply proved, for work 


preserved for centuries was about to be destroyed as soon as 
discovered by natives. 


The book is ahandsome quarto of one hundred pages with 
twenty-two plates, mostly colored reproductions of the paint- 
ings of men and animals, but containing also specimens of in- 
scriptions and vases and jar-handles. 

It does not appear that the government obliged the dealer in 
Jerusalem who brought plundered objects, to hand them over 
to the museum, but this would seem to be the right course to 
check further plundering of tombs to obtain high prices for 
their contents. 

The price of the volume in London is two guineas, with a 
reduction to subscribers of five dollars or more. A library or 
incorporated institution could best order from London directly 
or through me. I have copies to sell to individuals at prices 
advanced to cover freight, duty, &c. 

Great praise should be given to Dr. Peters who has made 
this large contribution to archeological lore. The first copy 
arrived in time to be shown to the American Oriental Society 
atits meeting in Springfield, Mass., where it excited much 
enthusiasm. 

42 Quincy STREET, Tueopore F, Wricut, 

Boston, Mass. Honorary Secretary, 
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Book Review. 


Myths and Symbols, or Aborignal Religions in America, By 
Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D. 

The myth-making instinct belongs naturally to thechild hood 
of a nation, and may be considered as a stepping-stone towards 
truth. The legendary instinct appears much later in the life 
of a people, and it seems to be merely a weakness, a lack of 
power to grsp the truth, and to distinguish it from fiction. To 
many nations symbolism was the handmaid of worship; and 
the Deity in all his attribites was represented in every form 
that was conceived to possess significence. The belief com- 
mon among the myth-making peoples which we have consid- 
ered absurd, were to countless millions as the breath which 
sustained their life. It has been a too common practice to 
misunderstand them, There existed in Greece, Asia, and 
Egypt, a secret or mystic system, preserved generally by an 
hereditary priesthood, in temples of long-established sanctity; 
and only revealed, under the most solemn vows of secrecy, to 
persons who had previously proved themselves to be worthy of 
the important trust. Perhaps the divine truth was better 


adapted to the weakness of human intellect, when veiled under 
symbols, and wrapped in fable and enigma, than when exhib- 
ited in the undisguised symplicity of genuine wisdom or pure 
philosophy. ( 

In the study of religions it is a remarkable fact that the abo- 
riginal religions of America correspond to the earliest forms of 
religions which prevailed in Eastern lands, and that practices, 
beliefs, and myths of the Greeks, Babylonians and Egyptians 
can be exactly matched by the savage races of this country. 
The same analogues may be recognized in the symbols and 
myths connected with nature-worship, demonism, fetish-wor- 
ship, animism, etc.,so common in Indian beliefs, as well as 
among the wild and wandering tribes of Arabia, in Central 
Asia, in Egypt and Greece. 
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This is the object of Dr. Peets interesting study, to describe 
the different systems as they are found on this continent, and 
to compare them with those which existed in Oriental coun- 
tries in the earliest time, and to point out the resemblance. 
The native tribes are taken as they are actually situated geo- 
graphically, and an endeavor is made to trace the relation be- 
tween the myths and the divinities, which were worshipped in 
the locality, to their surroundings, without undertaking to 
trace their historical develpment. 

There were many different forms of religion and different 
systems of mythology, on the continent of America, and like 
the Scandinavian and Teutonic mythologies it is equally beau- 
tiful and interesting. Aside from the analogies between the 
religion of the Indians and those that existed in Eastern coun- 
tries. Dr. Peet shows that the continent of Amerca furnishes 
more systems of religion and of mythology than any other 
continent upon the face of the earth, and that they are all 
systems which seem to have grown up in the same region 
where they are found, and that they are full of illusions to the 
physical character and typographical features of the region 
where they are preserved. The author illustrates this point, 
and shows that the lowest form of religion—Shamanism—was 
found in the far North; Totemism, the next type, among the 
hunter tribes on both sides of the Great Lakes; Sun-worship, 
a still higher type, among the agricultural tribes of the Gulf 
States; Nature-worship, among the mountain tribes of the 
Interior; and Personal Divinities, among the tribes of Mexico, 
Central America and Peru. The religious customs which pre- 
vailed are faithfully described, including dances, sand-paint- 
ings, human sacrifice, and other peculiar and symbolic cere- 
monies. The most interesting fact shown is that the Personal 
Divinities and Nature Dances were intimately associated with 
common industries, as well as with rites and ceremonies, thus 
showing that religion was the ruling element among the peo- 
ple. The arts and ornaments were also affected by the religion 
and mythology. 


Among the subjects treated in the seventeen chapters are, 
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the serpent symbol in America; American astrology or sky- 
worship; the pyramid in America; the cross in America; pub- 
lic worship and fire worship in America, and personal divini- 
ties and culture heroes. There are 236 illustrations. Students 
of compartive religion and of American history will welcome 
this very useful and interesting work. 

(Chicago. Office of the American Antiquarian, 8 vo. pp. 444. 
Price $4.50). 


Tue Twentieth Century Testament. A Translation into 
Modern English. Made from the original Greek (Westcott & 
Hort’s Text) by a company of about twenty scholars represent- 
ing the various sections of the Christian Church. Revised 
Edition. 

Thisis a new transalation made directly from the Greek, and 
is not a revision of any previous one. The translators recog- 
nized that the Authorized Version as well as the Revised 
Version are in many passages difficult, or even quite unintel- 
ligible to the modern reader. Therefore they have edeavored 
to exclude all words and phrases not used in the current Eng- 
lish, and they believe that the New Testament will be better 
understood by modern readers if presented in a modern form. 
As the translators say: ‘Since the publication of the Author- 
ized Verson of 1611, more than 1,500 manuscripts of the whole 
or of parts of the New Testament have been discovered or 
have become accessible, and among them are the three oldest 
and most important. The Greek text here translated, that of 
Westcott and Hort, is mainly founded on the oldest manu- 
scripts, and may be said to represent that form of the text of 
the New Testament, which was generally in use in the Church 
at the end of the Third Century.” Passages which are judged 
by Westcott & Hort “not to have originally formed part of the 
work in which they originally occur,” but to be “strong relics 
from the Apostolic or sub-Apostolic age,” all have been placed 
in brackets. For instance: Luke 24:6-1 2, “Why are you look- 
ing among the dead for him who is living? [He is not here; 
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but he has risen]. Remember how he spoke to you before he 
left Galilee—how he said that the Son of Man must be betrayed 
into the hands of wicked men, and be crucified, and rise again 
on the third day.” 

Then they remembered the words of Jesus, and, on return- 
ing from the tomb, they told all this to the eleven and to all 
the rest. There were Mary of Magdala, and Joanna, and Mary, 
the mother of James. The other women, too, spoke about this 
to the Apostles. What they said seemed to the Apostles to be 
mere nonsense, and they did not believe them. 

[But Peter got up and ran to the tomb. Stooping he saw 
nothing but the linen wrappings, and he went away, wondering 
to himself at what had taken place. ] 

The following is the translation of the “‘ Lord’s Prayer.” 

Our Father, who art in Heaven, 
May thy name be held holy, 
thy Kingdom come, 
thy will be done— 
on earth, as in Heaven. 
Give us to-day 
the bread that we shall need; 
And forgive us our wrong-doings, 
as we have forgiven those who have 
wronged us; 
And take us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from Evil. 


(New York. Fleming H. Revell Co., 12 mo. pp, 523.) 


A Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre. An Elementary 
Treatise. By William Henry Cobb. 
There has been a great deal written, and a good many 


theories framed regarding the structure of Hebrew poetry, but 
it must be confessed, that beyond the discovery of very broad 


general laws, little has been done towards elaborating a satis- 
factory system. If all Hebrew poetry is metrical its metrical 
principles are not yet manifest, and are very different, at all 
events, from those of English poetry, and every hypothesis 
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which pretends to define the laws of Hebrew metre, and to 
prescribe the numbers, the feet, the scanning of the lines, has 
been easily disproved. There is no such syllabic metre in 
Hebrew as in Greek, Latin, or Arabic; the accented syllable is 
regarded as long, and all syllables not under the tone are short. 

Bishop Lowth (1753) held that no system of Hebrew metre 
was practicable, and since his day no English or American 
system of Hebrew metre has appeared. Important articles, 
however, on the subject have appeared in periodicals, such as 
those of Prof. Briggs, published in Hebraica, Prof. Brown's in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, and Dr. Cobb’s in the latter 
publication. But Germany has been very prolific, and numer- 
ous works have been issued on the subject. Prof. Karl Budde, 
in the article “ Poetry” (Hebrew), in Hasting’s Dictzonary of 
the Bible, says: “One must at some time gone deeply for him- 
self into the subject of Hebrew metre and triumphed over the 


temptation to lose oneself there, before he can understand the 
attraction weilded by such speculations. Since the present 
writer has had this experience he has no finished metrical sys- 
tem to offer, nor can he attach himself unreservedly to any of 
the others that have been proposed.” 

“Says Dr. Cobb: “For comprehensive treatise on Hebrew 
metre, that will endure every scientific test, we still wait; and 
must probably wait long.” There is no doubt but that the 
study of biblical metrics will he in the line of special investi- 
gation rather than in broad, systematic work. In Germany the 
the entire subject has recently been thoroughly considered by 
Schlogl, Doller, and Konig, and a few years ago the entire 
material, and previous controversies, was thoroughly thrashed 
out by Kuenen in his E7nleitung, and the defects of each suc- 
cessive theory was shown. 

The object of Dr. Cobb’s book is to attempt to find the merits 
of each preceding theory, and by combining results, to indicate 
how far we have gone up to the present time. He assumes 
that when a system of Hebrew metre has been carefully 
wrought out by a competent scholar, then there must be some- 
thing in it, and what that is, is his business to find out. The 
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ideal arrived at is a patient induction of the facts accessible, a 
sound deduction of the principles involved, and an unbiassed 
application of these principles to the theories under review. 
Says Dr. Cobb: “So far as Hebrew poetry has come down to 
us by tradition, a portion of it is fully metrical, another portion 
is unmetrical, and a third is partially metrical. It may be pos- 
sible at some future day, through textual criticism, higher 
criticism, and ingenious devices of various sorts, to bring the 
bulk of the two last classes under the first class; but not one 
of the metrical systems thus far put forth has accomplished 
this result. If it is ever reached, it will only be by the labor 
of many workmen for many years; and even then there will 
probably remain a large unexplained residuum.” 

Dr. Cobb has reviewed here the early metrical systems, and 
the jtheories of Ewald, Meier, Ley, Budde, Bickell, Miiller, 
Grimme, and Sievers. A full bibliography is given of Hebrew 
metre for the last one hundred years. We have been much 
interested in this little book of Dr. Cobb. The student of 
Hebrew poetry will find it a valuable resume of the literature 
of the subject. Although published at Oxford the book is 
written by the Rev. Dr. Cobb, of the Congregational Library, 
of Boston. 


(Oxford. At the Clarendon Press, 12 mo. pp. New York. 


Oxford University Press, 91 Fifth Avenue. Price, $2.00.) 


Tue “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society” of England, 
1905, p. 152 &c, gives asummary of a very valuable archeolog- 
ical discovery in India. The results arise from the recent 
explorations, by Dr. Bloch, on behalf of the Indian government 
of a portion of the site of the ancient city of Vaisali. 

Here were found a hoard of more than 700 inscribed seals, 
which had been once attached to documents now destroyed by 
damp. The seals are much damaged and decayed, but so many 
are duplicates that the texts of the whole series may be confi- 
dently restored. 

Their dates are the 4th and sth centuries, A. D., and those 
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presenting royal titles refer to princes, or princesses, of the 
Gupta dynasty. Mr. Vincent Smith from whose summary of 
these relics this description is derived considers the two most 
most important specimen seals for their historical interest are: 
one of Maharaja Ghatotkaca, son of Gupta and father of Can- 
dragupta I, who ascended the throne in 320, A.D. The other 
which bears a seated lion as emblem is seal of Queen Mahadevi 
Dhruvasvamini, wife of Candragupta II. The new seal calls 
her the mother of a Maharaja Govindagupta. This Govinda- 
gupta is new, and probably predeceased her father, because not 
he but a brother named Kamaragupta I came to the throne. 

This queen, Dhruvasvamini, is the same as the Dhruvadevi 
of Indian inscriptions. Her new title of svamini (svami) had 
not been hitherto found used by the Gupta royal family. The 
immense addition that this collection of signet texts will be to 
the great corpus of Indian inscriptions, publishing as the 
“Epigraphica India,” can be well imagined. Year by year our 
knowledge by means of contemporary records of the history of 
mankind augments. 

JoserpH OFFoRD. 


Archaoclogical Notes. 


By Nile and Euphrates, by H. Valentine Geere, is the title of 
arecent book issued by T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Geere, a member of the staff of the Babylonian expedition sent 
out by the University of Pennsylvania, first visited Mesopota- 
mia in 1895 to assist in continuing the work of excavating the 
ruins of the ancient city of Nippur. This book is a record of 
his observations during that and subsequent labors in the field. 
On his way to Mesopotamia, Mr. Geere visited Egypt, and he 
compares the excavations along the Nile with similar work near 
the Euphrates. The Princeton Review in a notice of the book 
says: “It is scarcely worth while to more than refer to the 
contents of the first few chapters; for while they are pleasant- 
ly written, andin aninteresting style, they do not add anything 
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distinctly new from a scientific point of view. Every one trav- 
elling in these regions meets with interesting experiences, be- 
cause the contrast between the civilization of these regions and 
our own differ so widely. But these can hardly be classed as 
discovery and adventure, practically in this age when it is 
rather hard to make discoveries, and adventurers have become 
somewhat commonplace. 

The most valuable portion of the book is perhaps chapter 
ten, in which an idea of the ruins and the present site of ex- 
ploration is given. The rest of the book is mainly devoted to 
the narrative of the experiences of the writer and the party. 

It is to be regretted that the open wounds of this subject of 
the exploration of Nippur should again be disturbed. This 
subject has been before the public for some sixteen years, and 
the bitter personalities which have been indulged in might 
almost be said to have had their origin in the fanatical soil 
which the early investigators of this region was cultivating, and 
it is a pity that men who have all done good work cannot find 
some modus vivendi while prosecuting scientific work. Of 
course, it is absolurely impossible to avoid some mistakes in the 
early stages of such a piece of work, and it would be difficult to 
prove that mistakes have not been made in every stage of its 
progress. The greatest mistake of all was the sending out of 
an expedition inadequately equipped either in funds or person- 
nel for the prosecution of which was known to be an under- 
taking of considerable proportions. But this is not the first, 
and probably will not be the last, expedition sent out under 
just such circumstances. All such parties have difficulties 
to encounter, for beyond the conception of most of the stay-at- 
home students of the results obtained. 

In the first place, they go to a region to which it is difficult 
to obtain a passport on account of the ugly suspicions and 
hatred which attain to every foreigner. An illustration is 
given of the seriousness with which such fanatical ideas have 
taken hold of the people. The writer speaks of an Arab pil- 
grim who threw herself overboard when she found that the 
valve of the pump which drew water on board of the vessel was 
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made of pigskin. This was too much for her religious feelings, 
and nothing short of death apparantly could wipe out the re- 
membrance of her offense. 

In the next place, after a permit has been obtained, it is dif- 
ficult to know just how far the permit allows you to go; for the 
rulers of this region claim eveything to be found beyond a cer- 
tain distance below the surface of the earth, and also every- 
thing in the air above a certain height. 

Then there is also the difficulty encountered in the line of 
breaking in workmen for such delicate work. From all this it 
is quite apparent that the personal differences of the earlier 
expeditions should be once and for all decently buried. 

The writer refers to them in a very guarded sort of way, but 
the sooner the parties in interest realize that the public is 
getting tired of books which record almost on every page the 
most systematic and studied abuse of fellow-workers, the better 
it will be for all concerned. 


At the recent meeting of the International Congress of 
Archeolgists at Athens, some forty Americans were present. 
There were also members present from England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Turkey, and some fifty from Greece. Mr. Louis 
Dyer, in a letter to the ation, says: “At 2:30 p.m. the dele- 
gates and associate members gathered on the floor of the 
Parthenon to hear from their president (Diadochos), Prince 
Constantine. He rose in his father’s presence, and read, in 
clear tones which made it easy to follow the modern Greek 
idiom used, a remarkably well-conceived allocution, declaring 
the congress open. Then followed a brief discourse on the 
progress of archeology by the Minister of Public Instruction 
M. Corapanos, known as the excavator of Dodona. M. Kava- 
dias then spoke feelingly in making the members free to use 
the museum. Both of these last speeches were in French. 
Next came a speech in German by Dr. Dérpfeld, who passed 
in review the work done at Athens and in Greece by Germans. 
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His tribute to Ludwig Ross was peculiarly happy, as were his 
words about K. O. Miiller, and his charactization of Ernest 
Curtius as the latter day winner of an Olympian crown of im- 
mortality. Then came, in the order of their seniority of ap- 
pointment as heads, Dr. Wilhelm of the Austrian Institute, Mr. 
Bosanquet of the British School of Classical Archeology, and 
Mr. Heermance of the American School. Mr. Bosanquet was 
far more catholic than Dr. Dérpfeldin his tribute to workers of 
all nationalities. Mr. Heermance sincerely expressed the grat- 
itude of Americans for the generosity shown in the gift of its 
present site to the American School of Classical Studies, and 
of the amenities and harmonious courtesies which have so 
happily characterized the intercourse between the American 
and the other Schools at Athens, and classed himself among 
the juniors who had to thank an elder generation for means 
and for an established body of scientiflc work. He also spoke 
of the broadening effects upon studies at the American univer- 
sities by the School, and of the enthusiasm felt in America for 
Hellenic ideals. The junior head was M. Holleaux, director of 
the oldest established of all Athenian Schools. In an admira- 
bly conceived address, he spoke of what Greece had been and 
is to France and Frenchmen, and, after a most courteous ex- 
pression of gratitude to the Government of Greece, ended with 
verses of Chénier. Proceedings then closed with the naming 
of the presidents of the seven sections into which the Congress 
is to be divided. Among these are Dr. Evans, M. M. Collignon 
and Maspéro, and Prof. Percy Gardner, Wilamovits-Moellen- 
dorff, Robert Waldstein, and J. R. Wheeler.” 


Mr. Louis Dyer, in a letter to the Nation, from Knossos 
says: As the years pass by since Dr. Evans’s final campaign at 
Knossos, it becomes more and more evident that his vast ac- 
cumulation of ceramic specimens from various strata in the 
palace will yield us the means of sketching in outline the his- 
tory of the potter’s craft during the vast period stretching 
from neolithic times to the dawn of Greek history. The earliest 
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stages have been well studied elsewhere, but only in the col- 
lections at Knossos can these stages be linked on by specimens 
of most gradual transition to the “Mycenzan” period as de- 
scribed by Furtwangler and Loschke. Prof. Petrie at Abydos 
has followed primitive Mediterranean pottery backward into 
neolithic times, and similar evidence for Knossos lies still in 
undisturbed neolithic strata below the palace of Minos. But 
the evolution of artistic pottery between the stone age and the 
earliest days of Greece is best understood through the Knoss- 
ian specimens. These prepare the careful observer for the 
dates supplied partly by Professor Petrie and partly by Dr. 
Evans, connecting the slow progress of Knossian ceramics with 
the course of Egyptian history. Dr. Petrie has identified the 
very earliest Minoan pottery with specimens found at Egyp- 
tian Abydos. Dr. Evans has found a similar link, for some- 
what more advanced Minoan work, through the affinities of 
certain Cretan seals of the Sixth Egyptian dynasty. The three 
styles of Middle Minoan pottery, sometimes called the poly- 
chrome styles, have their contact with Egypt in the case of 
the second polychrome style of Knossos, specimens of which 
were in much demand for importation into Egypt. Professor 
Petrie found abundant evidences of this at Gurob. Two 
Egyptian works, imported when they were new into the Knos- 
sian palace, give Mr. Evans further interlacings with Egyptian 
chronology for his account of the later stratification of pottery 
on the Knossian site. But we hardly need Egyptian dates to 
enlighten us. The mere consideration that there is a whole 
history of art running its course, with periods of revival, per- 
fection, and decay, thrice recurring, in the three Minoan peri- 
ods, each falling into three successive styles, shows that more 
than two thousand years are required, Dr. Evans and his 
assistants have achieved nothing of more permanent and uni- 
versal value for all students than this classification. Indeed, it 
must soon be recognized that students of Mediterranean and 
European aothropology can hardly dispense with the study in 
Crete of Cretan ceramics; and Egyptologists in particular 
must spend some enegy in mastering the details of Dr. Evan’s 
cassification. 
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Pror. FLinpers Perris has returned to Cairo from an explor- 
ing expedition to Sinai, where interesting and unprecedented 
discoveries were made. Memorials of former rulers of Egypt 
were found which show that it was the custom to erect at the 
top of mines a picture or effigy of the King under whose direc- 
tion the mine was being worked. 

One engraving represents the Pharaohs with typical Souda- 
nese features. Thus the origin of the dynasty to which this 
Pharaoh belonged is at last discovered, hieroglyphics under 
the picture fixing the King’s dateand name. Prof. Petrie main- 
tains that the origin was Ethiopian. 

The most interesting find was a Semitic temple in almost 
perfect state of preservation. Its position is forty miles north 
of Mount Sinai. The designers and builders had evidently 
taken as a model Solomon’a Temple at Jerusalem. Its date is 
anterior to the birth of Mohammed. 

Sir Henry Seton-Karr has also returned to Cairo from an 
expedition to Fayoum. He found from certain depressions 
that Lake Kurun of the ancient times really consisted of a 
number of smaller lakes to the northwest of the present lake. 
He discovered numerous corn grinders and crushing stones on 
high ground between the depressions, leading to the inference 
that it had been the site of ancient settlements. 

He found flint implements of neolithic origin scattered 
everywhere. From the discovery of the latter it may be as- 
sumed that this was where the Bedouins got the arrowheads 
which years ago they used to offer for sale. 


In a paper on “ The Origin of Babylonian Civilization and 
Art,” by Dr. Wm. Hayesword, read at the last meeting of 
Archeological Institute of America, the writer says: It is now 
the tendency of scholars to seek the origin of the earliest 
Epyptian civilization and art in Babylonia. Have we any 
evidence as to the source from whence the Babylonians drew 
their art and civilization, or may we regard these as the prod- 
uct of the land, quite indigenous? The object of the paper was 
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to give evidence that the influences came from the east, in 
Elam. It not so much any single point, but the combination 
of evidence peculiar to the very earliest works of art—the 
mountains, the cedars, the bison, the bison-horned heroes or 
monsters, the deer, the ibex, and the oryx—which all point to 
the Elamite country as the origin of the Sumerian civilization 
of primitive Chaldaea, none of which, and certainly not all of 
which, could have had their origin as an indigenous Chaldaean 
population, and to this must be added the fact that of the ma- 
terials used to make the earliest seals, serpentine, lapis-lazuli, 
and jasper, all, except shell, were to be found not in Chaldaea, 
but only in the land of cliffs and mountains. 


Dr. Epcar James Banks, writing from Bagdad to the B7d- 
lical World, referring to Senkereh, the ruins of the ancient 
Larsa, says: “On the summit of the northern hill, about 1 m. 
above the plain, the walls of the temple of the sun-God 
Shamash still remain as Loftus left them fifty years ago; anda 
little to the north are the ruins of the fallen Ziggurat. From 
that point one may see one of the saddest sights in all Babylo- 
nia. Everywhere on the surface are thousands of shapeless 
holes dug by the neighboring Arabs in their search for antiq- 
uities. These illicit diggers, as they burrow through the 
ground sometimes to the depth of several meters, tear up walls, 
destroy the fragile tablets, break open the valuable stone 
objects in the hope of finding gold coin within, and make 
such havoc with the surface of the ruin that it becomes but a 
mass of confusion to the scientific explorer. The few an- 
tiquites which are found, usually seal cylinders, go to add to 
those already onthe necklace of an Arab female, or fall into 
the hands of the Jewish antiquity-dealers of Bagdad. Occa- 
sionally some of them find their way to the museums of 
Europe, but even then half their value is lost, as their:history 
is unknown. The Turkish authorities make no effort to check 
this wholesale and unnecessary destruction. Fortunately, the 
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illicit digging at Senkereh has thus far been confined largely 
to the temple and its vicinity.” 

“The success of the day’s visit brought with it the conviction 
that of all the ruins of Babylonia, Senkereh is the most prom- 
ising, and the traces of digging and the reports of the Arabs 
confirm this impression. It ismuch smaller than Warka, larger 
than Fara, and in size and in the amount of labor required for 
its excavation is not unlike Mugheir or Bismaya. The Shatt- 
el-Kar which is said to pass it is at the present time nowhere 
visible, nor did I see anything which resembles the bed ofa 
canal. Water in the low ground should not be difficult to ob- 
tain. The tales of pestilential fever which constantly threaten 
the life of the Babylonian explorer, are, I fancy, half mythical, 
or the disease may be averted with ordinary precaution. 


Pror. Fritz Hommgt has rewritten his well-known “ Abrisses 
der Geschichte des alten Orient,” and it is nowappearing under 
the title “Grundriss der Geographie und Geschichte des alten 
Orient” inthe Handbuch der klassischen Altertumwessenschaft. 
The first half of the work has recently been issued and deals 
with the ethnology of the ancient East in general and with the 
geography of ancient Babylon and Chaldaea in particular. In 
a short introduction Dr. Hommel gives a birdseye view of the 
physical geography of Western Asia and Northeast Africa, and 
he then proceeds to an ethnographical discussion of the prin- 
pal ancient races which inahbited this portion of the globe. 
He treats successively of the Sumerians, the people of Mitanni, 
the Thraco-Phrygians, the Familes and Kassites, the Armeni- 
ans, the Hittites and the tribes of Asia Minor, the Etruscans 
the Libyans and Iberians, and the various Semitic races under 
whom the Eyptians are included. He deals in a most ex- 
haustive manner with the racial characteristics and affinities, 
their religion, and their speech, and enters fully into the com- 
plicated and minute ethnological and philological problems 
which are included in his subject. The second fact of this 
volume deals in detail with Babylonia and Chaldaea, and the 
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author here enumerates and discusses the various names of 
the countries, the names of the rivers and canals, and the long 
list of Babylonian and Chaldaean cities which are known to us 
from the inscriptions. 


TuHERE has just appeared from the press “ The Tomb of 
Thoutmosis IV.” By H. Carter and P. E. Newberry. It is 
Volume XV of the Catalogue général des Antiquités egyptien- 
nes du Musée du Caire. Thisis a royal 4 to, with 43 illustra- 
tions in the text and 28 plates, and contains a complete cata- 
logue of the antiquities found inthe tomb. This monument 
was discussed early in 1903, and its contents were at once re- 
moved to the house of. Service des Antiquités at Medinet 
Habu. As many of the objects were broken, the fragments 
were fitted together, and this, of course entailed considerable 
labor. The greater part of the collection was retained in 
Cairo, and the remainder was handed over to American muse- 


ums. The Catalogue is intended to be complete in 20 volumes, 
and will consist of a full and detailed description of the rich 
and valuable contents of the Cairo Museum. The volumes 
illustrate Egyptian and Greek antiquities and archeology, and 
have, besides a purely antiquarian and archeological value, an 
attractive interest for the historian as philologist. 


A writer in March /nterpreter,on the “Tell el Amarna Tab- 
lets: the Lessons they Teach,” among other things says: ‘The 
tribes who at this time were living in Canaan were led by men 
wnom we can hardly suppose to have been unskilled in the 
ways of the outside world, and whom we may fairly expect to 
have been influenced by the customs, and acquainted with the 
traditions of those more civilized nations whose ambitions and 
needs would make them frequent visitors. The very fact that 
the tablets are written in cuneiform speaks eloquently of the 
extent to which Babylonian culture had made itself felt. It 
may be argued that this culture would be confined to the mem- 
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bers of the ruling class, and even in their case would be merely 
superficial in its character, but it is at least as reasonable to 
suppose that its influence would not be lost upon the mass of 
the people themselves. Chariots and caravans, royal messen- 
gers and armed troops, merchants and adventurers, must have 
passed and returned along the great high roads. The country 
folk would have learned of the ways of life in the lands from 
which the passer-by had come, and we need fell no surprise 
when we find traces of Babylonian thought in the writing of 
the Hebrew people who afterwards conquered the country and 
mingled with its inhabitants. 


WE learn from the Archeological Report that at Edfu Mr, 
Carter repaired some of the great roofing slabs which were 
found to be cracked. They weigh about twenty-five tons each. 
At Kim Ombro part of the brick grill wall at the back of the 


temple was overthrown by the weight of the sand drifting 


against it, andin turn displaced the corresponding portion of 
the sandstone enclosure wall. In repairing and safeguarding 
this Mr. Carter uncovered a stela of Hadrian. 

At Abydos Mr. Quibell and Mr. Richmond have repaired 
roofing slabs, architraves and doorways in the Sety temple, 
which were in a more orless dangerous condition. It was as- 
tertained that the main cause of injury to the temple, besides 
quarrying, must have been the collapse of the underground 
passage which passes under the main axis. This passage was 
discovered in the work of the Research Account last year. 


Tue Archeological Report for 1903-1904 of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund has just been sent to Fund subscribers. It 
comprises the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund and the 
progress of Egyptology during 1903-1904. The Report is edi- 
ted by F. Ll. Grifiith, and has among its contributors: 
Excavations at Deir El-Bahari, E, Naville and H.R. Hale. 
Excavations at Ehnasye, W. M. Flinders Petrie. Archzolog- 
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ical Survey, N. de Garis Davies. Greco-Roman Branch, 
Bernard P. Greenfell and Arthur S. Hunt. Greco-Roman 
Egypt, F.G. Kenyon. Christian Egypt, W.E.Crum. Arabic 
Studies, D. S. Margoliouth. The editor’s contribution is on the 
Progress of Egyptology. 


Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, for April: Eleventh Quarterly Report on the 
Exploration of Gezer, R. A. Macalister. The Immovable East 
(continued), P. G. Baldensperger. The Bedouin of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, W. E. Jennings-Bradley. The Camp of the Tenth 
Legion at Jerusalem and the City of Alia, C.W. Wilson. The 
Crypt in St. Anne’s Church, Jesusalem, R. A. S. Macalister. 
Notes on ‘The Roman Road between Kerek and Madeba,’ Geo. 
Adam Smith. Lamps recently found at St. George’s College, 
Jerusalem, R. A. Macalister. Meteorological Observations 
taken in Jerusalem, A. Datzi. Palestinean Animal Folk-Lore 
(concluded). J. E. Hanover. Notes on Biblical Antiquities, C. 
R. Conder. Dead Sea Observations (continued), E.W. Gurney. 
Notes and Queries. 


Recueil des Inscriptions Egyptiennes du Sinai, by Weill, con- 
sists of two parts. Part I includes chapters in the mineral 
districts of Sinai, and the routes to them from Egypt, with full 
descriptions of W. Maghédrah, W. Nasb, and Sarbut el-Kha- 
dim; and on the Egyptian establishments in the Peninsula, 
with an almost complete historical bibliography. The num- 
ber now known is 144, but no doubt many more will be added 
to these by Prof. Petrie’s expedition. M. Weill remarks (p. 60) 
that the presence of the Egyptians in the country was always 
temporary, and that no expedition remained longer than one 
season. The existence of the Egyptian monuments has con- 
sequently no bearing upon the question connected with the 
Exodus and the position of Mount Sinai. 
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A caBLE from Cairo, dated April 15, announces, that light- 
ning is so rarely seen here that when it struck the apex of the 
Khephren pyramid, sending several huge blocks of stone crash- 
ing to the desert, the natives fled in terror. 

The weather recently has broken all records. There have 
been heavy rains and several storms of hail. The lightning 
which accompanied the thunderstorm furnished a spectacle 
rarely seen in northern Egypt. 

The Pyramid of Khephren at Giza, also known as the Second 
Pryamid, is a monument of the fourth Egyptian dynasty, and 
is only a little inferior in size to the Great Pyramid. As it 
stands, moreover, on higher ground it looks somewhat bigger. 
The date assigned to it is 3660 B.C. The name of Khephren, 
the Khafra of the monuments, is found on the casing stone of 
the pyramid, as well as on many tombs in the neighborhood. 


An interesting discovery is reported in Cairo from Sakkarah, 
the site, as is well known, of ancient Memphis, and within view 
of the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh. A party of natives while 
digging for a kind of earth found on the spot struck against a 
hard granite substance, to the extraction of which they imme- 
diately turned their attention. It proved to be astatue bearing 
a royal cartouche, and seated on a throne. The figure was 
faced by two bronze lions, with golden eyes, both represented 
as being held in leash. Continuing their investigations the 
Arab diggers brought to view a fine bronze stela. Wiser than 
the majority of their peasant countrymen, they immediately 
communicated their find to the knowledge of the antiquity 
authorities in Cario, by whom the objects will be soon trans- 
ported to the Government museum. It is to early as yet to 
conjecture as to the identity of the royal statue. 


Dr. Rosert Dick Witson contributes to the April Princeton 
Reviaw, the fourth of his series of articles on “ Royal Titles in 
Antiquity; An Essay in Criticism.” It is devoted to the Greek 
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kings. The titles are given which have been gathered from 
the inscriptions in the Egyptian, in the cuneiform, and in the 
Greek (adding in large measure the tities found in the papyri), 
also the titles gathered from the great historians from Herodo- 
tus to Josephus} and also the titles found in Hercher’s collec- 
tion of Greek letters. The object of Dr. Wilson’s articles are 
to show that the statements made by Dr. Driver in his Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, with regard to the titles of the kings 
of Persia, cannot be accepted unqualifiedly, and that the im- 
pression left by his notes and proofs is misleading and fallac- 
ious. 


In Heft 3 of the 4th volume of the Aritrage zur alten Gesch- 
ichte, Dr. Borchardt gives an account of the diggings carried on 
last year in Egypt bythe Germans. At Eshmunen, Gizeh, and 
Abusir the Germans have work in progress, but it was at the 
last of these sites that their efforts were mainly concentrated. 
Here the German Oriental Society have now been working for 
three years. Archeological activity in Egypt is well illustrated 
by the fact, noted by Dr. Borchardt, that during the season 
1903-04 excavations were being carried on at no less than 
thirty-one sites. 


From the latest report of the German Society for the Explor- 
ation of Palestine, it would appear that the extra subscriptions 
received during 1903 for the excavations at Tell-el-Mutesellim 
(Mejiddo) amounted to $9,700. Of this sum the German Em- 
peror contributed $6,500, and the Orient Gesellschaft, $2,500. 


Contents of M/an, March. Further Notes on the El Dorobo 
or Oggick, C. W. Hobley. Paleothic Implements from the 
Thebaid, H. R. Hall. Thomas George Bond Homes, A. C. 
Haddon. Further Notes on Funerary Ornaments from the 
Solomon Islands, C. M. Woodford. 


Park Review, April. The Witness of Archeology, Rev. 
Henry Bullard. Rights and Limits of Biblical Criticism, Rev. 
J. D. Moffat. 
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Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


| 

| 
This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir | 
Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the | 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and i 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest if 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- i 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They ii 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- i 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each | 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archzological Report, an artistic i 
brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology | 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous H 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the ii 




















i 

i 

Greek Naukratis, and Daphnz have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, i 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain i 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the ‘ 
| 


ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the i 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth | 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. ‘The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archzological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EcGypT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archzological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Gr#co-ROMAN BRANCH. 


This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Expioration Fund. 


I. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


ll. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 1854-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Ill, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 18&5-86. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciuy V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Vv. Tanis. Part II. Including Tell Defenneh (the Bibiical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. L\. Griffith and A. 
S. Merray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Pice $5.00. 
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i. Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
L). Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Li. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 

I. The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 

II The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 


remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. LI. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XII. Deir el Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XII. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari. Part II]. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII, Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1g00-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


Frchaxological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lil, El Bersheh. PartI. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Ll. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. ‘Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 

Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Ll. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vi. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. PartIV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. deG. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


IX. The Mastaba oi Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XII. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1go1-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


Il. Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1go1-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 


Also to be had at this office, Wali Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the sum of..... jehnicbincai 
to be applied towards the general purposes of the Ponds and I direct that tthe said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as J may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploraiion 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


PI areas 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Ture ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Gen. Str CHARLES W. Wison, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D. Cd. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Honorary Secretary. 
WALTER Morrison, Esgq., M. P. 


J. D. Crace, Esq. 


Acting Secretary. 
GrorGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 ConpuITt Street, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
Prestpent DanieL C. GrrmaAn, LL.D., BALTIMorE. 
PrEsIDENT WiLLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hitprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 

CiarencE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Perers, D.D., New York. 

Rr. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautTauqua. 
ProFessor THEODORE F. Wricut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 

A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai) ; 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of ail students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. Thecontour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

Tur RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THE Survey oF WESTERN PALEsTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine werea ferra incognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. ‘The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. ; 

5. Five Hunprep Square MiIxs east of Jordom were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaul4n, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THe GrotocicaL Survey, sy Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PRovERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscrisers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement”’ free. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Reportandin Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘* Jerusalem," 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


II. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, x. x. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., Rk. x. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.r. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.«. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., Li.p., F.R.s. 

VIH. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c..., r.£. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 


D.C.L., R.E. 
XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, i1.p. 


XI. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 


XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 
XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 
XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c...,x.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c..., 
LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Fiora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.1.s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. ‘Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubitt. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, x.c.n. 


Maps. 
I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 


Il, Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 
ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in i2 sheets. Modern names. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Xl. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIll. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 
Seal of ‘‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 
The Siloam Inscription. 
Mount Sinai (large and small). 


Honorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THEopore F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Bonorary Local Secretaries. 
Ca.irornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
Disrrict or CotumBiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
Iturno1s: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Inp1aAnA: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Maine: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
MassacuusetTts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micnican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsurre: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orzcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PrnnsyLvaniA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruopg IsLanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
Tennesszx: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashvill«- 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 





